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THE FACTORY SYSTEM. \tive powers of a nation, is to add want and misery to 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE |the present almost helpless condition of the poor. Mind 
POTTERS |has become man’s greatest enemy ; and that which was 
: ? intended by the Almighty to be a beacon in the onward 
Faiznps, Broruers, aNp Fe. tow-WorkMEx,— movement of humanity, has been turned, by the present 
Feeling deeply the dependant position in which the |eystem of opposing interests, into a prolific source of 
mass of my countrymen are placed, in the manufactur- | physical and moral degredation. 
ing districts of this empire, I am induced to offera few; If we contrast the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
remarks on what is termed the Factory System of this |God, as displayed in the works of creation, with the 
great commercial nation,—a nation whose resources and | present selfish, antagonistic state of human existence, 
powers, for the production of wealth, stand uneqoalled | how widely has man strayed from the beautiful path laid 
by any other country of the known world. down by his maker! God, in his infinite wisdom, hath 
This system is of modern origin, and owes its exist-|so arranged the universe, that season succeedeth season 
ence to the progressive principle of human nature and |in the most beautiful and ha: monious succession. Seed- 
the present, competitive state of human society. The}time, spring-time, and harvest, follow each other with 


‘intellects of man, exercised by the eager stimulants of | admirable precision, and with the most hounteous results. 


competitive trade, have called into existence, within the | The face of nature becomes redo'ent with teeming grain ; 
last sixty years, powers of production unparalleled in| and, from the power and goodness of a bountiful Creator, 


. the world before. These powers, from the present an-/all earth is glad! The very breezes of heaven are joy- 


tagonistic state of social existence, instead of adding {ous with health, and the feathered songsters sing away 
to the happiness of man, have created a huge barrier | their sunny lives amongst the bursting foliage of fragrant 
between rich and poor, increasing to an enormous extent |trees. But man, by some perversity of being, dead to 
the wealth and power of the former, whilst they destroy, the beauties of creation, and the iuvitations of his God, 
to a frightful extreme, almost all social enjoyment and | grovels on the dungbill of his lusts ;--the lust of power and 
domestic comfort in the lives and pursuits of the latter. {the lust of gold. He raises large dens for the confine- 
A paradoxical state of human existence have thus been!ment and slow murder of his fellows, and calls them 
generated ; for that which adds to the wealth of the }* factories.” He shuts out from these the pure breath 
world, destroys the general happiness of man. A power /of heaven and the joyous light of sunny skies, and sub- 
in mechanical and chemical science have sprung into ex- |stitutes in their stead a poisonous compound of heat, 
istence, equal to six hundred millions of human beings; ‘dust, and gas; and this he calls an economy of capital / 
and works, or “factories,” of huge dimensions, filled} For the songs of birds and the merry laugh of healthy, 
with large, rattling engines, now cumber the land. {innocent children, he substitutes the rattling of mighty 
Crowds of meagre, half-clad, hungry creatures fill these engines, and the subdued cries of toiling. meagre, hun- 
dens of dust and turmoil; and the intellects, mora!s, and ‘gry infants; and this he calls an economy of labour ! 
lives of a people are sacrificed to an overgrown system |Columns of smoke, blackening the canopy of heaven; 
of factory labour. Wealth is produced—abundance of | heaps of cinders, drying up the surface of the earth; 
wealth !—and yet want stalks rampant through the land. | currents of sulphur, destroying all vegetable life; whirl- 
It is not from scarcity that the people suffer, but from ling wheels, clouds of dust, noise, hurry, and confusion, 
superabundauce. The greater the power in the produc- ‘this he calls national prosperity, and a highly, healthy 
tion of wealth, the greater becomes the sufferings of the | state of civilized life! No matter if the toil of women 
poor. Alas, what a frightful anomaly is here ! The/and children take the place of manual labour ; it is, 
gteatest gift of God to man—progressive intellect—is nevertheless, prosperity! You must not look to the 
turned into the most deadly bane of civilized life. To | condition of a people to judge of a nation’s prosperity, 
advance the principles of science, to add to the produc. | but to the amount of wealth produced. No matter if 
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the masses be starving, if the ‘‘exports” are darge.| starving—starving in the midst of abundance! 


What matters it, if thousands receive but eleven-pence, 
farthing per week, or millions be placed on the cold- 
hearted charity of parochiil funds, i! a few Ashworths, 
and Devenports, and Meighs, can make their millions 
of money. The lives of the poor areas dross, compared 
with the wealth of the rich. Reason, morals, religion, 
and humanity, must ever give place to the want, toil, 
dust, and death of the Factory System. 

Such, my (ri-nds, is a specimen of te reasoning 
made use of by some individuals, to support the present 
mal-arrangements of civilized life; arrangements which 
zo far to divide society into two great classes, the ex- 
tremely rich and the extremely poor. Every improvement 
in sciencé must inevitably add to the wealth of the for- 
mer, whilst it wil! certainly increase the poverty of the 
Jatter. Thus will society become divided against itself, 
and the grneral happiness of the whole, to a certain 
extent, destroyed; for where the masses are in want of 
the physic«! necessaries of life, property must become 
insecure, and the minds of its possessors must, in con- 
sequence, be harrassed for its safety. Crime will ever 
attend on the heels of poverty. Where the one ix, there 
will the other be also. And to what a frighiful extent 
has crime increased latterly! Our gaols have become 
almost too emall for the rich harvest of vice, which so- 
ciety is now reaping. Our penal settlements arr crowded, 
and our hospitals and pent: ntiaries display collections 
of lazar-house victims that humanity sickens to behold; 
and nearly tue whole caused by a redundancy of wealth. 
‘The markets are glutted, and therefore the poor must 
starve, or steal, or prostitute themselves. Huddled 
together in cellars or a'tics, they brood over their wants, 
and pine for that whch the rich man threws to his dogs. 
‘They reflect not on the fine-spun theorics of the sacred- 
ness of property, and the Argus eyes of the law. They 
Jeel that they are hungry ; they see their children in rags, 
and asking, with eager eyes, for bread. They know that 
society is their enemy, and they battle with their foe 
until a gaol, the hulks, or the scaffold, terminate their 
miserable career. And thus the wheel of existence 
moves on; adding diurnally to the iusecurity of pro- 
perty, and the wants and miseries of the pour; dividing 
man from man, ope.ing ao impassable gulph between 
rich and poor, aud destroying, in the mass of the popu- 
lution, every sense of shame, morality, and religion. 

And now, let me ask, is there any necessity for the 
existence of a state of things like this ?_is there any 
necessity that a single member of the commonwealth 
should be badly fed, badly clothed, or baily housed ? 
It has already been remarked, that God, in his infinite 
goodness, hath heaped ear:h’s lap with plenty, that 
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There 
must be something radically wrong in the frame-work of 
society, where evils like these are allowed to exist: there 
must be sowething fundam:ntally wrong in the distribu- 
tionof the wealth produced, or those who produce the whole 
would never go without a life-sustaining share. C spital, 
skill, aud labour, are in abundance. According to the 
statis‘ics of Sheriff Alison, Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the most moderated calculation, are capable of main- 
taining, in ease and affluence, one hundred and twenty 
millions of inhabitauts, proceeding on the most liberal 
supposition, that the whule mountain and waste lands jg 
deducted as unprofitable, and that the rema:ning arable 
iand is divided into three parts, of which two-thirds are 
set apart for luxuries and conveniences, and only the 
rema'ning third devoted to the staple food of man, partly 
in wheat and partly in potatoes. Skill and labour, too, 
we have in abundance. Our streets are crowded with 
ragged, hungry, shelterless creatures, eager to purchase 
bread, by seling their labour at any price; and yet, 
with all these facilities fur the production of wealth, we 
go blundering on, undermining the security of property, 
filling our penitentiaries, gaols, hulks, and colouies, with 
class-made criminals, and preparing early gravee for the 
masses who fiil our manufacturing districts, and whose 
lives are destroyed by the ovnoxious ‘ Factory Sys- 
tem.” 

Pellow-Workmen, it is evident from the working of 
this system, that we, as working men, have no hope of 
@ just remupreration for our labour, unless we force it 
from our employers, by a well cousolidated Union, and 
the speedy removal of what is t-rmed the surplus labour, 
‘from the potting department of British manufacture. 
When I say force it from our employers, I mean, that 
as they have not sufficient energy or houesty amongst 
themselve-, to fix a minimum price to their goods—a 
price that would give a jast remuneration to labour, and 
at the same time return a fair amount of profit to capital : 
let us fix a minimum price to our labour, and by that 
means destroy, to a certuin extent, the destructive spirit 
of competition that now exists amongst them, and which 
have reduced the condition of operative potters to a very 
dependant position. But this position, bad thougl it 
be, is far superior to that in which hundreds of our 
countrymen are now placed, and which makes the heart 
shudder to coutemplate. Let the following horrible 
statement, extracted from the ‘“ lIilustrated London 
News,” of Saturday, the 9th of Dec: mber, be read by 
every working potter, and let them reflect, when reading, 
that the same system that brought the families of Hollo- 
way and Noonan into the frightful state diseovered by 
Messrs. Ross and Ellis, is now bringing every working 


nature is a beuntiful mother, and, if unchecked by man,} man iu the empire to a similar state of destitution and 


would supply to the full the wants of all her children! 
Soc ety, too, can boast of her resources. Granaries 
and warehouses, filled to overflowing with all the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life. Why, then, should 
a single member of society be in want? 
produced much, God hath sent more; and yet we 


) 





Man has | 
are | sickens—the heart bleeds at the dreadful picture of want, wretch 


misery. 

pe Under God's providence, the season has been one of clemency 
and mildness hitherto, and, even on the threshold of December, 
we have had sunshine instead of snow ; but still, never was desti- 
tution more far-spread in range, or more deep seated in its charae- 
ter, than at the present crisis of poverty and distress. The soul 
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edness, and disease, which the faithful public press exhibits to a 
community which we hope will not allow its commisseration to 
exceed its relief. There have been this week two dreadful instances 
recorded of an excess of human affliction almost outbounding be- 
lief—and it is a sad, sad shame to us that they could have existed 
in England in any age or time. 

“One of these is the case of a family named Holloway, whose 
shuddering story really makes blood curdle in the veins. In some 
dark region, known only to misery, were this wretched family ex- 
isting, amid calamities that appal the heart. One son lay dead, 
and there was no burial for his wasted body. The survivors had 
no means to procure a funeral, so that the flesh-tenement, whose 
spirit had departed, put on its corruption, and became a putrid and 
rotten corpse. The offensive odour of the body was as a plague 
within that desolate chamber; and yet the living brother of the 
dead lay beside it—in the suffering of typhus fever—until the 
noxious poison of the thing decayed touched the breath and crept 
over the limbs of the enduring being whom it had once embraced 
in brotherhood and love All the apartment was wretched— 
wretched hopelessly—and toiling women were at work, although 
it was the Lord’s-day! They were at the slop-work of the adver- 


tising Jews!! So were the family discovered, and so, happily, | OUT circumstances ! 
strength and firmness. Our contributions come up boun - 


ieously, plentifully. 


relieved. But theirs was not an isolated woe. As the officer who 
had discovered their wretched abode was leaving it, he had his at- 
tention called to another case of overweighing affliction—and here 
is the terrible detail of what he saw. 

“The dwelling to which Mr Ross called the attention of Ellis 
was in a most dilapidated condition : when they knocked for admis- 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Potters’ Examiner.” 

Sir,—I am desirous, through the medium of your 
valuable paper to address a few words to my fellow- 
laboures in the oven department, especially to that por- 
tion of them, who have not hitherto come forward to the 
support of the good cause of union! To them I would 
say come forward my fellow-men, and join the Union ; 
for union is strength and disunion is perfect weakness. 
| Come forward, fearlessly, undauntedly, and manfully, to 





the support of the man of strength ; we are now entered 
| into the field of competition ;—our antagonists are many, 
| great, and powerful;_antagonists who have threatened 
}us with destruction and ruin. But we hope finally, from 
| the armour by which we are protected,—in other words 
|by tbe power of Union,—to obtain a victory, triumph- 
ing over them, and obtaining a fair remuneration for 
jour labour. Come and join us! We are improving in 
Every Lodge displays greater 


A deep spirit of union seems to 
be more generally imbibed, and our efforts are become 


}more united to carry out the grand and noble principles, 
| for the attainment of which, we are now combined. Our 


sion there was some little delay in opening the door, which induced } numbers are weekly increasing, and we entreat all to 
Ellis to peep through the chinks, when he saw a gaunt meagre- }come and share our eterprises ;__to aid usin obtaining 
looking figure preparing to put on a pair of trousers, which he had | 4 victory, that they may sit down with us and share the 


just been repairing with a few patches. On gaining admission to 
the miserable abode, the first object which he beheid was a shiver- 


) 


} spoil of renumerated labour. 


sut, alas, there are many 


ing child, in a state of almost complete nudity, the only covering | Who have not come forward, and that seem resolved not 
it had on being a pair of torn trousers, no coat, waisteoat, shoes,}to join the Union; and the reasons, or excuses, they 


stockings, nor evena shirt. One broken chair formed the whole 
furniture of the place, except a few rags in one corner of the room, 
which comprised the bedding of the whole family, consisting of 


Noonan himself (a widower) and two children. Ellis said it was ; 
scarcely possible to conceive a human habitation so desolate and | union. 


urge, for their conduct, are very shallow, nay absolutely 
groundless. Some, when asked to come forward, urge 
as an excuse there are no good effects produced by 
This excuse is altogether groundless, if we turn 


destitute. When questioned by the officer, Noonan, whois a coal-} our attention to a few weeks before last martinmas. 
whipper, said, that since the death of his wife, which occurred} What were our prospect then; why things bore a very 
° ’ 5 


about two years ago, all had gone wrong with him. Even at full 
work, with constant employment, the utmost he could earn was 


10s. a week, and out of that the habits of those engaged in the | 


work compelled him to spend a considerable portion in beer. He 
however, was only able to obtain oggasional employment, and, hav- 
ing no wife to take care of his little earnings, they frequently found 
themselves at the point of starvation. When asked why he did 
not apply for paroehial relief, the poor fellow said he was afraid they 
would compel him to go to the union, and he would rather endure 
anything than be separated from his children. 
* * * * 

“We need not say that in both of the above cases fmmediate 
relief was tendered, but we have to remind our readers that there 
are reported to be hundreds of families in parallel conditions of 
misery to that—~at this moment there are thousands starving to 
death !”” 

And now, fellow-workmen, having read and shuddered 
over the above extracts, let me turn your attention to the 
beautiful prairies of Ameriea; let me beg of you to re- 
flect, that you have it now in your power to purchase a 
TownsuiP of land in the Western States of the American 
Union; that you may remove yourselves and families 
to the same; that you may breathe an untainted air ; 
that you mav see your children buoyant with health, 
and joyous with exeess of freedom, and free from the 
toil, want, dust, and death of the Factory System. 

MENTOR. 








t 


bad and fearful aspect. A reduction of prices was an- 
nounced, and some have asserted at the rate of thirty 
per cent. lower then what was before paid. This caused 
a very great consternation ?it arrested the attention of 
all branches of operative potters. A meeting was cor - 
vened to consult as to the best means of putting a stop to 
such an oppressive step, and preventing such an invasion 
on the rights and privileges of an industrious body of 
men. The result was a calm determination to join to- 
gether in the bonds of Union; the consequences of which 
was, the announced drop was prevented from taking place 
generally, and in many instances an advance took place 
instead. For proof of which, I refer to Mr. Philips’, 
Longport; the Messrs. Woods, Burslem; and a num- 
ber of others ; consequently, such excuses as these are 
altogether groundless, 

Others, when requested to come forward, urge for ex 
cuse, that the Cadestshers, or Butty-men, do not pay, 
therefore they see no necessity so to do; for if they were 
to pay, their grievances, they state, would not be re- 
dressed, from the Undertakers not being joined with us. 
Shallow excuse indeed! Then, because the Undertakers 
are dead to their interests and to the interists of their 


fellow-men ;-because they are willing to be bound hy the 
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galling chains of oppression, & would rather have bondage} their employers. So badly are they circumstanced, 
than liberty, slavery than freedom, you will be the same.| that, were it not for “The Man of Strength, ” 
This circumstance, instead of being a preventive;their case would be hopeless. You are human be- 
ought to be an inducement for you to come forward.!ings, possessed of rational faculties, and you either 
Your own interests aud the interests of your fellow-|are, or ought to be, possessed of a fellow-feeling— 
workmen demand that you should come forward; there- | you are intellectual beings, under a moral law, which 
fore come speedlily, that the day may be hastened when binds you to do something to relieve the necessities of 
your grievances and the grievances of all shall be re- | your oppressed fellow-workmen. Then, instead of say- 
dressed ! ing “ we don’t need it,—we have gotten our price” let 
Others, when requested to join, urge as an excuse ‘ they | aatural feeling predominate, and constrain you to come 
cannot afford to pay.”” This too, isan excuse without! forward, that you may assist in relieving your fellow- 
a foundation. To them I would say you can afford to} workmen, from the difficulties under which they are 
get intoxicated on the Saturday-evening and perhaps,! now labouring. Do this, and you shall have the praise 
also, two or three nights in the week, yet you cannot! of many honest hearts ! 
spare sixpence for the purpose of obtaining a fair re-} Many other excuses are urged, of an equally trifling 
numeration for your labour. The truth is, you are} charavter, butI have trespassed too much already on 
possessed of narrow-minded selfishness, and you would; your excellent columns to indulge any further, at 
rather sacrifice your rights and privileges than sac-: present. And now Sir, by way of conclusion, allow 
rifice one quart of that which, if persisted in, will in-/ me to urge the individuals from whom the foregoing 
evitably ruin both body and soul; therefore, instead of! excuses have emanated, to come forward and join the 
urging, “I cannot affurd,’’ come forward like men, that} Union, for the three or four following reasons. First, 
the “yolk,” may be removed from off your necks. {from the necessity that exists for a well-consolidated 
There are others, when requested to come forward,} Union, to protect our trade against the encroachments 
who urge as an excuse “our employers are opposed to} of avaricious manufactures ; second, the reprouch aud 
the Union, and if they were to come to a knowledge ot! contempt to which you will subject yourselves, by not 
our having joined the Union, they would expel us from ‘joining that Union ; third, from the fact of your being 
































our situations.” 
It is too true that many of our manufacturers are op- | 
posed to us, but the reason is they love money more than 


wages, to obtain great gain. They hate liberty, and 
love toenslave you. For gold & power they enforce the | 
most oppressive measures, carrying them out at a sacra- | 
fice of conscience, and of their immortal interests. From 
these reasons, my fellow workmen, your employers wisli 
to keep you back from joining the Union ;---“ the man 
of strength!” they know, full well, that if they can 
accomplish this purpose, they can the moie easily keep 
you under “the yolk.” ‘Then, will you, because your 
employers are opposed to the Union,--- because they de- 
desire, at a sacrifice of your lives and liberties, to obtain 
an excess of riches, withhold your support to a priuciple 
which»will ultimately place you beyond the fear of such 
heartless men. My fellow-workmen. let not this fear 
withhold you, but, like honest and honourable men, 
come boldly forward, and join the Union! 


the lives & liberties of working men. They wish, by low 
{ 


There is anothr cluss who, when requested to join 
the Union, urge joran excuse * We have gotten our price. 
Beside” say they, *‘by the goodness of God and our 
own provident conduct, we have gotten a sufficiency of 
this world’s good, and have consequently, uo fear of 
want of employ. If our employers propose a reduction 
in price, we can stand on our own resources.” What 
a charitable excuse is this! ‘To those individuals I would 
say, if you do not require a union in these respects, 
there are others who do, and who are not placed in the 
same self-supporting circumstances that you are ; neither 





do they possess enough of this world’s good to enable 
them, cHicient!y, to stand against the oppressions of 


! responsible creatures, and placed under the goverument 


of moral law, which wakes you accountable for your 
conduct to the (wner of the Universe, who has enjoin- 
ed, that ‘‘ you should do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.” For these reasons let me 
beg of you to calmly consider your present condact; 
reflect that every one of you will have to give anaccount 
of himself before that tribunal where nothing can lie 
hid ; were the heart of man will lie bare as the sun 
at noon-day, come then my fellow-workmen—comeand 
join the Union and you shall be welcomely received ! 


AN OPERATIVE SAGAR-MAKER. 


THE CONTRAST. 

It is certainly one of the greatest enjoyments with 
which an humble mechanic can be blessed, to reside in 
a place where, after the labour and confinement of the day 
are over, he can retire frony the smoky and depressing 
atmosphere of the town, and spend an hour or two in the 
healthy fields, seated on some grassy bank, viewing and 
admiring the beauties of nature, reflecting on the won- 
derful system by which he is surrounded, and unbending 
his mind from the absorbing bustle and cares of his ordi- 
nary employments. Oh yes, how beautiful to behold the 
blue outline of the distant hills, tinged with the purple 
rays of the setting sun ; to behold his long golden shadow 
play upon the placed and burnished waters; to hear, 
amid the silence of evening, the vesper hymn of the re- 
tiring birds, or the plashing oars upon the silent water 
mingling with the enchanting echoes of distant music ; 
in fine, to see the whole face of nature wear the calm 
and cheerfull smile of health, and gratitude for the 
blessings of the day. 
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Residing in the neighbourhood of a spot which drew 
from our royal invader, Henry second, the well-known 
expression, ‘Soldiers of Israel, there is a country worth 
fighting for,” I generally retire on a fine evening after 
work to some of the beautiful scenes around me and 
there, 

“The heavens my canopy, the earth my pillow,” 
spend an hour or two inhaling the healthy breeze, and 
gazing on the works of “nature and of nature’s God,” 
or looking on the heavy vehicles of internal commerce 
gliding on the surface of the lovely Suir, bearing to our 
city the rich produce of the “Gulden vales of Munster. 

One evening, seated on the point of a rovk which over- 
hangs the road skirting the river on the opposite side of 
the city, 1 observed two men turning the angle where | 
the road branches off towards Dublin. Each of them} 
carried asmall bundle on astick slung over his shoulder ; | 
and by their dress and appearance, I guessed that they 
were tradesmen. ‘They walked slowly, and appeared 
very much fatigued ; and as I was situated where I could 
distinctly hear without being seen by them, I heard 
one exclaim, as he turned the angle which brought him in 
view of the city, 

“Oh there it is, at last. We are near our journey’s 
end for this day, and surely I am not sorry for it; I 
really want some rest, after walking a hundred miles. 
’Tis a pretty place, yon town is.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, **it looks well from this side. 
Were you ever there?” 

“No; but if I don’t get ajob, I shall stop in it for } 
two days, at the least.” j 

“Then you must haye son.e relations to keep you, or 
else plenty of money. If I don’t grt a job there, I must, 
march, for I have not a penny, neither have | a friend or 
relation there.” 

“Ihave got very little cash, either, nor haye I any 
relations there for I am an Englishman; but |] haye 
friends, though I never saw their faces.” 

“Friends, and never saw them! Well then, you 
must have letters of recommendation—a good plan, that 
is_I would not doubt an Englishman for a good look 
out. I have neither---my only friend is the hospitality 
of my countrymen, my only recommendation is, that | 
am a stranger; and as the inhabitants of towns are not 
so hospitable as those in the country, I must go on, and 
beg my way to the next town.” 

“Heaven!” exclaimed the good-natured Englishman, 
“must you beg ; must a tadesman go from door todoor to 
obtain subsistence when out of employment? must be 
bear the frown of tke peasant, the insult of the boor? 
Dreadful! But, my friend, I have no letters. 
is come when we scorn to procure intercession or 
mediation; when we can boldly travel through the 
three kingdoms, without dreading want or poverty. 
We are at home in every country; we bave friends 
ii every town. But as you are a emith as well as 
myself, why did not you secure for yourself an asylum 
against the day of distress? why did not you join our 
society ? See, here is my letter of recommendation.” 








So saying, he drew from his pocket a small tin 
box, from which he extracted a paper and opened it, 
As at this time they were very near to me, I imme- 
diately recognised the beautitul arms of our society, 
and immediately knew it to be one of our travelling 
cards. He handed it to the other, who stood gazing 
upon it with much apparent interest. I descended 
from my aerie, and advancing towards where they 
stood, shook my brother by the hand and accosted 
him, 

‘I perceive you are a tramp?” 

* Yes, Sir,” 

“From Dublin?” 

* Yes,” 

“T ain 

Our hands were ali this time lovked in each other, and 
at this announcement his pressed mine with a warmth that 
betokened brotherly affection. Turning to his comrade, 
he said, ‘Here is my friend ;” and taking the card from 
his hand, he placed it in mine, while the poor man looked 
at me shyly & with diffidence. We then walked towards 
the bridge, which we soon passed. 

I conducted my new acquaintance to our lodge house, 
where I met some of the brothers; and as soon as he was 
introduced, a dozen hands were extended towards him. A 
foaming “* pot of porter’ succeeded, and a hint being given 
to the landlady, a few minutes heard the “ screeching 
beefsteak’’ issue its tempting cries from the precincts of 
the kitchen. 

During the whole of this time our poor fellow traveller 
stood in pensive silence at the door, as if the words “* thus 











” 





| far and no farther” had been written conspicuously above it. 


We gave him, however, a little drink to refresh him, and 
collected a few pence to relieve his present necessities, 
advising him, at the same time to go among the differ- 
ent shops, where he might obtain something from the 
men. ' 

Nest day saw our brother carelessly and independently 
walking along our quays (after having been engaged to 
go to work on the following morning) and viewing the 


Jew interior attractions of our city, with a cheerful and 


contented countenance, and a good dinner in his stomach ; 
whilst his fellow-travel’er was seen in listless despondency 
wending his weary footsteps from shop to shop, in fruit- 
less search for employment, and in almost as fruitless 
search for some support from those who were working in 
them. 

In the evening he left the town, fully convinced of the 
utility of ‘trade unions,” blessing their founders, and ex- 
pressing a determination, that as soon as he obtained em. 


The time | ployment he would become a member, und support a sys- 


tem that is a home and refuge to the houseless and the 
stranger, and a shield and protection to the oppressed and 


injured mechanic. 
A WORKING MAN. 





An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but they 
hold him; for when he is once possessed with an error, 
it is like a devil, only cast out with great dfficulty. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Received, and under consideration, R. H. Hanley ; 
Ay Operative, Hunley; and J, C. Burslem. 

We are sorry to postpone the insertion of ‘* A Packer, ” 
Burslem, until our next, but want of space compels us to 
delay ic until next week, when it shall certainly have a 
place. 

The Emigrants Letter in our next 





And Workman's Advocate. 
Aprit |3rn, 1844. 

The work goes bravely on! The course of general meetings, 
held throughout the districts, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration ‘‘ What shall be done with the Unemployed,” came te 
a conclusion, at Fenton, last week, when a similar spirit was dis- 
played, and the same resolutions and proceedings entered into, as 
at Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, and Longton. Emigra- 
tion is the great moving principle at the present time, All are 
anxious for practical operation to be commenced as early as pos- 
sible, on this important subject. The laws are now arranged, and 
ina few weeks will receive the sanction of the revising barrister 
for Friendly Societies ; and then we enter, with all our energies, 
on this important undertaking. In the mean time, we hope the 
committees appointed to take down the names of shareholders 
will not be idle in their several localities, but will use all their 
energies to assist the Central Committee in carrying out the great 


object which they have in view, 








Our friends are, doubtless, aware that the Petition, which is 
now going its rounds for signature, throughoutthe Potteries, and 
whichis to pray the legislature to abandon the obnoxious ‘‘Masters 
and Servants Bill’”’ now pending before Parliament, has emanated 
from the Central Committee of our Society; we therefore hope 
that every effort will be made, to getit numerously signed. 

REVIEW. 

The “ Precursor of Unity,’ a@ monthly magazine for 
the many, tllustrative of the system of Association upon 
Christian Principles, for the Production and Distribution 
of Wealth, and the Physical, Mental, and Spiritual 
Improvement of Mankind. 

In all ages of the world, good men have been found 
whose intellects, far in advance of the times in which 
they lived, have speculated on the physical, mental, and 
spiritual improvement of man, through the medium of 
social systems, suggested, or amended, according to the 
peculiar principles of each. The magazine, of which the 
ubove is the title, is another example, out of many of 
the present day, of the efforts of elevated principle and 
pure Christian love to free mankind from the antagonistic 
state in which society is now placed. To attempt to give 
anything like a proper description of the important prin- 
ciples contained in this work, or the talent displayed in 
tts columns, would be futile. The limits of our little 
paper will not admit of lengthy extracts, or we should 





ttself, by gracing our columns with some of its important 
matter. This circumstance will compel us to give but 
an hasty sketch of ‘* The Precursor of Unity,’’—the prin- 
ciples it contains, and the objects, for the attainment of 
which it is established. Its principles, as the name im- 
plies, are based upon Christianity, and seek to accomplish 
the two-fold object of love to God, and love to man! 
The principle of antagonism, as existing in present s0- 
ciety, it purposes destroying, through a modification of 
the social system, so as to make the interest of each the 
interest of all. This is to be accomplished by a rational 
or seientific application of capital, talent, and labour, in 
the production and distribution of wealth. The present 
heterogeneous mass of oonfused society, with its Babel of 
opposing interests, and tts individualized family circles 
and domestic dwellings, thrown together, as it were by 
Saceident, into multifarious heaps of want, crime, filth, 
\and wretchedness, ts to give place to social combinations, 
lon the most approved principles, for the conservation of 
| health, and moral and spiritual tmprovement. This de- 
| sideratum is to be realized by the combination of ind'. 
}etduals into societies of not less than four hundred and 
fifty, or more than one thousand eight hundred, persons 
in each society. In these societies capital, skill, and la- 
bour will be made to work harmoniously together. Capital 
will have its rights; skill will have its rights; and la- 
bour will have its rights ; but each will work in unison 
with the other. The wealth produced by the rationally 
combined powers of these great elements of production 
wil be distributed in the following proportions; viz: 
“ Four-twelfths, or one-third, to eapital; three-twelfths, 
or one-fourth, to talent; and five-twelfths. or nearly one- 
half to labour.” Thus, it will be seen, that, under these 
arrangements, as the powers of production increase, the 
prosperity of art willbeenhanced! Lvery amprovement 
in science will then be a positive blessing to mankmd. 
and would be hailed with thanksgiving. Machinery would 
not then be looked upon as the curse of the poor, but as 
@ lightener of human Toil ;—a God-like gift of intellect 
for the gencral good of the world! The land, to be 











occupied by these societies, ts not to exceed 2000, or to be 


| less than 500, acres ; and combined arrangement, for the 


harmonious working of agriculture, in conjunction with 
manufacture, is to be entered into. The evils consequent 
upon sickness and old age, under the present state of 
soctety, will be avoided, by the apportioning of a fund, 
from the general stock of the society, to meet all such 
contingencies, Age will have its honour and its ease, and 
sickness will have its sympathy. The fear of want will 
be unknown, and the bonds of universal brotherhood will 
be tightened around the hearts of mankind. Such is a 
slight sketch of the principles and objects advocated in this 
highly interesting and talented periodical. We shall revert 
to it again in our next; for the present we must content 
ourselves ly wishing it every possible success. 





Whatsoever an obstinate man lays hold on, like a drowning 





be most happy in making this valuable work speak for } man, he never loses, though it do but help to sink him the sooner. 
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EMIGRATION. 


The New Zealand Journal, in advocating systematic 
colonization, says :---"* If selfishness, and not lazy igno- 
rance, has induced the present deplorable state of things 
in England, there is every reason to hope that selfish- 
ness will now mend it. That the payers of poor rates 
will, for very self interest, set about the work of syste- 
matic social colonization---that they will invest a few 
hundreds of thousands in creating new markets for men- 
tal and physical industry---that some of theimmenseca- 
pital of England will find its way to the Antipodes--- 
and that young communities will he aided to plant 
themselvs in comfort as well in bope on the coasts of 
New Zealand and Australia ; the consideration striking 
the rate payer, for the first time, that Peor-Law Unions 
certainly pay no interest on the investment: that sys- 
tematic volonization, therefore, even if it do not return 
10 per cent. on the capital sunk, is no worse than sys- 
tematic bastilation.” 

We do not feel assured that New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia are the best places for associative emigration ; but, 
wherever the best localities may be, we believe the go- 
verment ought to take some immediate steps for promo- 
ling emigration on a great national scale, and we sug- 

st,--- 

O st.---That a national loan be proposed to all classes 
by government, as an emigration fund, to establish in- 
dustrial clubs, or colonies of iudustri«l emigrants, in the 
most approved colonial settlements, and on the volun- 
tary p:inciple of ex patriation. 

2nd.---That industrial elubs, or congregations of vol- 
un'ary emigrants, be formed in this country, on the 
principle of joint-stock association and co-operative in- 
dustry, to be located on the land in our colonial settle- 
ments. Eachclubto be independent as a collective 
body, and to consist of several hundred persons of both 
sexes and all ages, properly selected for habits of tem- 
perance, morality, and industry. 

3dly.---That colonial land be given by government to 
each of these industrial clubs, in proportion to their 
respective numbers of co-operative members, and their 
probable increase within the first twenty years ; say from 





ticable, we must ask ourselves in candour, how far we 
are prepared to judge in this branch of knowledge ? 
We believe it to be practicable to a very great extent, 
if those who have the power to promote it, have the 
will; if not, nothing can be realized in practice, how- 
ever true and just in principle. 

We cannot enter into all the practical details of such 
a measure here, but we may offer a few general :emarks. 

There cannot be a doubt that thousands of industrial 
families would volunie:r to emigrate, if such advantages 
were offered them by government in real earnest. ‘The 
difficulty lies, then, chiefly in the plans of practical 
co-operation, and the raising of the funds for such a 
purpose. 

With regard to the national emigration loan, we be- 
lieve that government might easily show the rich and 
influential «lasses that such an investment of capital at 
reasonable interest, under present circumstances, would 
be highly advantageous to the interests of property and 
stability in this country, and ifthe eelfieh apathy and 
ignoranre of these classes are so great as to offer serious 
obstruction, public opinion might easily be brought to 
bear upon this sluggishness ; for it is a well-known fact 
that, while the condition of the labouring populatiou 
has been almost stationary during the last half-century, 
the in'erests of property have increased four-fold and 
more. ‘This has been abundantly proved by well-authen- 
ticated documents, and we ourselves were told, but 
recently, by the steward of one of the richest land- 
owners in Yorkshire, that the rent-roll of the present 
proprietor is five times as great as it was in the life-time 
of the father, though nothing has been added to the 
property. On the contrary, twenty thousand pounds 
worth of land has been sold from the estate. Thirty 
thousand pounds a year is now the rental of an estate 
which, forty years ago, was only six, while those who 
cultivate the land are just as ill requited for their labour 
as their fathers wire. 

The government has a right, therefore, to call upon 
the rich to come forward in aid of the poor and for the 
good of the state. The income-tax already established, 





furnishes machinery for collecting the money and man- 


three to four or five thousand acres of land, with wood } aging the loan, which, after all, would not be sacri- 
and water, toeach collective body of one hundred familics. | ficed, as it would bear due interest and be re-paid in 


dibly.---That asum, equal to ten pounds for each 
person, be advanced by government from the national 


time. 
Ten millions annually would be ample for this pur- 


emigration loan fund, at alow rate of interest, to be; pose, and that would not amount to more than five per 
repaid by gradual instalments within twenty years /rom | cent, on the whole income of society ; about twice the 


the time of settlement. 

This measure, like every other organic operation, is 
perlectly practicable for those who understand it tho- 
roughly, and have the means within their power, but 
like every other social or mechanical construction, it is 
quite impracticable for those who do not understand it 
thoroughly, and could not realize it To build a bridge 
over a very wide river is quite impracticable for those who 
are not versedin the science aud practice of civil engineer- 
ing,and so it is with social and co-operative science. Be- 





fore we venture, therefore, to pronounce a planimprac- 





amount of the income-tax at present; but then it should 
be levied ona graduated scale, as the richest families 
are most deeply interested in the success of the plan; 
and they must be brought to understand that wealth 
has not been given them for individual enjoyment only, 
but in trust for higher purposes, and first of all, “to 
bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 

The rich are invested with authority for good or evil, 
and their duties are proportionate to their privileges. 
They ovght, therefore, to contribute to the national 
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emigration loan, on a graduated scale proportionate to 


wealth and privilege, and in some approximation to the 
following scale: One percent, on an income from one 
or two hundred pounds a year; two per cent, from two 
to five hundred a year; three percent, from five hundred 
to one thousand ; four per cent, from one to two thou- 
sand; five per cent, from two to three thousand ; six 
from three to five thousand; seven from five to ten 
thousand; eight from ten to fifteen; nine from fifteen 
to twenty ; ten from twenty thousands a year upwards. 
If double this amount were necessary it ought to be levi- 
ed for the emigration Joan, under present circumstances 

This annual loan of ten or twenty millions, at two per 
cent., to be repaid by gradual instalm+ nts or annuities, 
would enable government to establish five or six hundred 
thousands of our unemployed population annually in our 
colonies, for the advantage of the state and all the par- 
ties interested ; for the advantage, in fact, of civilisation 
and humanity all over the world. 

The government possesses boundless tracts of land in 
all quarters of the glo!e; and these lands should be 
given in freehold tracts of several thousand acres to clubs 
of industrial and co-operative emigrants, sul ject to an 
easy tax or redevance to government for local and gene- 
ral advantage 

The only real difficulty connected with this measure 
seems to lie in the formation and government of 
these co-operative clubs of emigrants; but that might 
easily he mastered if the government were willing to 
call forth the prudence and intelligence which might be 
brought to bear upon the principle and the experiment. 
‘To organize and discipline an army of industrial associ- 
ative and co-operative clubs of emigrants, would be as 
easy as to organize an army of destructive military com- 
panies, and the process would be very similar in some 
respects, though different in others. Each nucleus might 
be formed by a clergyman, and a few heads of industrial 
departments, who were willing to share the fortune of 
their associates ; and proper persons might be trained for 
leaders before Jeaving this country. The advantage of 
Etzler’s mechanical system for enconomizing human la- 
bour, might also be brought to bear in this case. To 
enter into the details of such an operation would require 
more space than we have here; but all the works on 

Phalansterian association throw light on these principles, 
and may be consulted at a trifling cost by those who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with the practical 
bearings of the question. Meanwhile, we pledge our 
selves to prove the practibility of the measure here pro- 
posed, to any public body who may desire to promote 
whatever is good in it; and we agree to take the subject 
on any ground it may be placed by such a body—religi- 
ous, moral, or industrial, political or economical. 

Social maladies are calling louder, every day, forcure, 
and social Doctors speak of nothing but repose and poorer 
diet. What the patient hasto undergo is frightful to 
contemplate. The poor, who are too thick upon the 
ground, cannot help themselves, and we have no good 
reason to believe the rich will help them. Infatuation 
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seems to paralyse the nation, while agitation and low 
social fever seems to baffle all the skill of all the Doctors, 
who are authorised to bleed and blister with impunity. 
What a horrid mockery of Christanity the present 
system is! How gladly should we hail the symptoms of 
return to principles of common sense and common justice. 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAs, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 


Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz :— 








NEW YORK BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 
For New York, “ATLANTIC,” to sail 16th April. 
Ditto “ELIZA ANN” ditto 20th April. 
For New Orteans, “NEW SHIP,” ditto 20th April. 


FREE TRADE, NO MONOPOLY. 


Finest American Cheese, 5d. & 6d. per pound; Finest 
American Butter 6d. per pound ; prime Welsh Butter 9d. 
per pound; Bacon and Hams, 6d. & 7d. per pound. 

SHROPSHIRE FLOUR, 
and every article in the Grocery and General Provision 
trade, for the lowest possible profit, at, 


MASON’S 
Grocery and Provision Warehouse, 
BOTTOM OF PICCADILLY, SHELTON, 
Near the King’sHead Inn. 


To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 














Potteries ! 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 
GO TO 


SALISBURY, AND Co. 
HAT DEPOTS, BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 

HERE you will find Beaver and Silk Hats, French and 

Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety. 

Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 

and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at 
small profits, and quick returns ! 


Printed for the Executive of ‘‘ The United Branches of Operative 
Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street, 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and Yates, 
Shelton; Manley, Burslem ; Bell, Stoke. &e. &c. 
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